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GEOKGENS would establish the school on a similar basis.
The problem is with him on a far greater scale than with
FRIEDKICH, but differs as to the co-operation of the family
in education, knowing very well that in general home gives
but little aid to the school.

SCHWAB has in common with both the principle of re-
garding work as an element in the course of public schools,
but he sets it forth in a much clearer if far narrower and
pettier manner than his predecessors, thereby showing him-
self as a real and practical schoolmaster. Work is for him
the main motive m moral development, and the cc mother of
moral force in thought and deed," which ennobles the soul
and matures as the best fiuit independence and serene self-
confidence. In the school there is to be that well-regulated
work in common which tends to familiarise children with
the social virtues. When this work m common is at
present applied m the Kindergarten, with the best result, it
ceases however in the seventh year, and is not resumed till
the fourteenth Yet this is the age when all energies are in
most active operation, though they are not exercised, with
the exception of the instruction of girls in sewing and
similar pursuits. This is done with the purely practical
intent that they shall help in the house, yet in the right
hands it may be made a means of far higher training, since
it need not be limited to theoretical knowledge of materials,
implements, and the like, but may also lead to a love of work
and habits of industry Attention and patience, order, neat-
ness, and economy may thus be obtained, and much frivolity
and folly worked out of the mind

In like manner SCHWAB would establish a division of
practical teaching for boys, or a school garden and a school
workshop. In the latter the "minor arts" are to be taught,
such as LBLAND requires for his industrial school.

And here we return to the American and his system. It
must before all be regarded as a great deficiency m his
system of education that he pays no attention to the rural-
industrial (landwirtJischaftliche) or agricultural needs in
education,1 and so provides practically only preparation for

i Professor KAKL WEBNBE is quite right, as regards so much of my
system as I have as yet published But as originally conceived, and
ad it has been set forth m this book it will be seen that it must neoes-